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(2) There is, secondly, the purely punitive aspect. Steriliza-
tion and castration may both be used as penalties for certain
crimes, mainly sexual, and in past ages castration has in fact
not infrequently been so applied, as an expression of the idea
that the penalty should, as closely as possible, reflect the nature
of the crime and that, in particular, that part of the offender's
body should suffer which was used for the commission of the
crime.
The criminologist, who is interested in the causation and
prevention of crime, looks at sterilization and castration chiefly
as measures intended to eliminate certain potential causes of
misbehaviour, either by transforming the patient himself or by
preventing the procreation of potentially delinquent children.
Controversial as may be the extent to which mental defectives and
certain categories of psychotics contribute to the annual budget
of crime, it is beyond doubt that their contribution and that of
their offspring considerably exceed the average rate.
Surely such considerations show that there is no other point
where the criminal law reformer will have to face issues more
delicate and more responsible. If the post-war world is going to
be a planned world, and if a planned world means, before any-
thing else, a well-planned population, this, it may be argued, is a
part of the scheme where no progress can be achieved without
the assistance of the criminal law. It is therefore indispensable
to review somewhat more fully the present position, the possi-
bilities and limitations of sterilization.
Here, as everywhere in the realm of ideas, it is the great
tragedy of Nazi rule that it has besmirched whatever it has
touched.1 Sterilization, glorified and excessively applied by the
Nazis and, with almost equal vigour, condemned by the Catholic
Church,2 has thereby become one of those measures of social
reconstruction which can hardly be discussed without encounter-
ing the strongest prejudices. All the more would it seem neces-
sary to present an unbiased evaluation of the existing evidence.
It is perhaps not altogether superfluous to recall the fact
that legislation on the subject did not begin in Nazi Germany,
1 Professor J. B. S. Haldane, Heredity and Politics (1938), p. 15, prdfem ** not to
quote the German law on the subject because it is inevitable that to do so would
give rise to a certain amount of prejudice ".
2 Father Bonnar, The Catholic Doctor, pp, in et seq., although professing to drtl
with the problem unprejudiced by his strong religious objections to sterilisation,
^completely ignores the existing American, Scandinavian and Swiss evidence and
indulges in vastly exaggerated estimates of the number of pmora ** who c*n
immediately be marked down for the surgeon's knife ",